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The following two articles constitute the fifth in a 
series of reports on progress in implementation of the 
“Framework for Public Education in California.” 

Since the “Framework” is a body of general prin- 
ciples covering the entire range of public education, it 
must be interpreted in the form of specific action pro- 
grams for different levels and different fields of special- 
ization. These two articles show how the “Framework” 
is being put to practical use in specific situations in two 
fields of vocational education. 


FARM WORK MAKES “THE FRAMEWORK” WORK 
GEORGE C. COUPER, Special Supervisor, Bureau of Agricultural Education 


The program of agricultural education contributes to the realization of 
all four groups of objectives that are treated in the “Framework for Pub- 
lic Education in California” 1—the objectives of civic responsibility, 
realization of individual capacity, human relationships, and economic effi- 
ciency. In fact, it may be said that this program is daily putting the Frame- 
work to work through farm work. The objectives of realization of indi- 
vidual capacities and of economic efficiency are met by that part of the 
program of agricultural education that offers instruction in science, man- 
agement, and mechanics. Agricultural education also carries on a com- 
pletely integrated program that contributes toward meeting the objec- 
tives of human relations and civic responsibilities. 

Agricultural education in the public schools of California is primarily 
directed towards preparing young people for a useful life as producers of 
food and fiber. Although some students of vocational agriculture may 
desire only to become skilled farm workers, renting farmers, or super- 
intendents of farming enterprises, the goal of most farm youths is farm 
ownership. Therefore, agricultural education is geared to meet the needs 
of the future land-owning farmer who will be an independent and in- 
telligent factor in the rural economic and social life of the nation. 

Vocational education in general—and vocational agricultural education 
in particular—sometimes faces the criticism that it gives too much em- 
phasis to the money-making motive and loses sight of the other values of 
living and of education. If the entire program is properly presented and 
motivated, this criticism is not warranted; on the contrary, there is ample 
evidence of a well-rounded development of all of the capacities of rural 
youth. 

1A Framework for Public Education in California, prepared by the California Framework Com- 


mittee. Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XIX, No. 6, November, 1950. 
Pp. 48. 
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Any educational program reflects the training of the teachers, the 
philosophy under which they operate, and the nature and extent of the 
supervision of the program. Agricultural education reflects still another 
factor. Although teachers in other subjects may come from almost any 
home or geographic background, teachers of agriculture are primarily 
former farm boys. If they bring to the profession a special emphasis on 
the value of self-sufficiency, it is because for many generations farmers 
have wrested a living from the soil through long hours of toil. The ad- 
vent of labor-saving machinery and government subsidy and support are 
both too recent to have changed the philosophy of farmers. Self-suffi- 
ciency as a basic purpose is reflected and interpreted by the sons of the 
farmers who are teaching the sons of the present generation of farmers. 
Their supervisors, too, have come from farm backgrounds. 


Economic EFFICIENCY 


Ways in which some of the objectives of economic efficiency set forth 
in the Framework are achieved in the agricultural program are dealt with 


in the following paragraphs. 

The individual should “Understand the interdependency of economic 
structure and procedures”: Through the many educational activities en- 
gaged in by students of vocational agriculture, both inside and outside 
the classroom, many opportunities are given for the development of an 
understanding of the economic structure of the United States and of the 
procedures involved in its operation. Not only must the farmer be an 
efficient business man, but he must also have skill and ability in such fields 
as farm engineering, hydraulics, veterinary practices, plant sciences, and 
conservation of natural resources. His income is frequently dependent not 
alone on his personal efficiency, but on world-wide trends of trade and 
tariffs. His income is often dependent upon man’s ability to cope with 
floods, to provide life-giving water, or to curb a sweeping farm plague. 
Inherited independence, nurtured on the generous frontiers, has charac- 
terized American farm people for generations. In recent years, this inde- 
pendence has been challenged by changing factors such as government 
group assistance and control. The end of free, cheap Jand made the 
farmer, more than any other citizen, conscious of the interdependence of 
economic structure and procedures. 

The individual should “Understand the satisfactions of good work- 
manship”: The farm owner or renter is both the supervisor and the 
worker. His good workmanship is reflected in better yields, products of 
higher quality, greater ease in farm operations, and more convenience in 
rural living. Workmanship may be reflected in straight rows, clean fence 
corners, well-pruned trees, or in the neat and efficient character of build- 
ings and mechanical equipment for the conduct of his operations. Surely 
the farmer understands the feeling of satisfaction that results from good 
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workmanship; and the agriculture teacher endeavors to impart to the farm 
youth the importance of such satisfaction. The many fairs and livestock 
shows in which the boys participate provide concrete measures of good 
workmanship in objects that can be moved to the fairs; the inspection 
and judging of home supervised farming enterprises provide a further 
measure of good workmanship in objects and achievements that are a part 
of the farm itself. 

The individual must “Recognize the obligation to perform an honest 
day’s work”: The will to work is a deeply ingrained characteristic of 
most farm people. It is not possible for a lazy farmer to succeed. For the 
farmer who is in business for himself, an honest day’s work has its own 
reward. Farm work for others is often based upon the completion of an 
objective rather than the passing of so many hours or so many days. In 
California’s industrialized agriculture, a big share of the transient labor 
is paid for on a piece-work basis. In almost every application of the labor 
of human hands to farm production and marketing, there is a very real 
incentive to perform an honest day’s work. 

The individual should “Understand the requirements and opportuni- 
ties for various jobs”: The points in the paragraph immediately preceding 
may again be applied here. California farming is highly specialized. Al- 
though a farmer in California may produce only one kind of farm prod- 
uct, whereas a Midwestern farmer may produce many diversified crops, 
the California farmer probably needs to know more about his particular 
enterprise than any other agricultural producer in the world. For ex- 
ample, special skills and special education are needed for understanding 
California’s standardization laws that forbid the sale of products of less 
than certain quality and for mastery in the application of water through 
irrigation, the production of special crops such as winter vegetables in a 
normal dormant period, and the animal science needed to put a com- 
modity such as milk-fat lambs on the market before lambs are dropped 
in most areas. Agricultural education provides information on the re- 
quirements, opportunities, and rewards in various jobs. 

The individual should “Select his occupation and prepare for it”: The 
agriculture student almost automatically selects his occupation when he 
enrolls in a four-year course in high school. Experience shows that about 
70 per cent of all boys who are enrolled for one or more years in voca- 
tional agriculture eventually engage in farming or a closely allied agri- 
cultural occupation. The student devotes a double period each school 
day to preparation for his occupation. Agricultural education is a ter- 
minal program, designed primarily for the boy who will enter immedi- 
ately into his life work in an agricultural occupation. However, many 
students go on to junior college or four-year college, and records of 
students in agricultural colleges who have studied vocational agriculture 
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in high school show that they rated slightly higher in scholastic perform- 
ance, completed their college courses in fewer semesters, and participated 
in more extra-curricular activities than did students who enrolled with 
strictly college-preparatory training. Vocational agricultural courses in 
high school can thus be seen to have value both as preparation for college 
courses in agriculture and for an occupation in which the student can earn 
his living immediately upon graduation. 

The individual must “Maintain and improve his efficiency”: Each voca- 
tional agriculture student conducts a supervised farming enterprise, 
usually self-owned and operated on the home farm. In addition, virtually 
every boy does his share of farm chores at home and in vacation periods 
becomes a full-time farm helper. Because he is engaged 1 in an educational 
program, he is constantly alert to the need for i improving his efficiency 
and indeed that of the entire farm. Many extremely ingenious labor- 
saving devices are made each year in agricultural mechanics shop courses. 
Every boy keeps records of his farming enterprise which are a means of 
determining whether he is improving his efficiency year after year. 


The individual should “Develop standards for guiding his expendi- 
tures” and “Become an informed and skillful buyer”: As a small business- 
man, the farmer is as much concerned with his budgetary training and 
buying knowledge as is any other businessman. It has truly been said 
that the farmer is the only businessman who endeavors to make a living 
buying at retail and selling at wholesale. Moreover, much of the farmer's 
expense is incurred throughout the year, while his income is often re- 
ceived at one time through the sale of a total crop. This implies having 
either sufficient capital to finance a total year’s operation or sufficient 
credit at reasonable terms to permit payment of farm and family ex- 
penses. Proper agricultural education requires that the individual develop 
standards for guiding his expenditures and must become an informed and 
skillful buyer. 


Fut REALIZATION OF INDIVIDUAL CAPACITIES 


The student of agriculture must desire to learn, must understand the 
essential facts concerning health and disease, must work to improve the 
health of his community, give responsible direction to his own life, and 
arrive at appropriate decisions in specific situations as a result of critical 
thinking. 


HuMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


In spite of a certain isolation, no group of people in the nation has 
greater interdependence than farm people. Frequently their lives and 
their economic future depend on their volunteer community relationship. 
Such calamities as floods, fires, blizzards, and predators are often met in 
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farm communities by the organized and courageous work of neighbor- 
hood volunteers. In situations where people in urban areas tend to turn 
to public agencies for help, farmers learn to depend upon each other, 
that is, upon co-operative group effort. 

The activities of the Future Farmers of America constitute an integral 
part of the program of agricultural education and are a valuable means 
of imparting the principles of citizenship, rural leadership, community 
service, and co-operation to students in agricultural education. Nowhere 
in the world is democracy in action more fundamental or more effective 
than in the Future Farmer chapter. Teen-agers learn to vote, to select 
their own officers and committees, and to plan their programs of work 
and activities. Many class organizations are completely re-established each 
fall, frequently with an almost complete turnover in membership, but 
the Future Farmer chapter has a permanent life. Boys who enter the FFA 
as Freshmen retain membership through their senior year and may con- 
tinue their activities with the chapter for two or three years after they 
leave school. Group assets of FFA chapters may be as much as $10,000 
per chapter, and FFA members are “stockholders” who do not withdraw 
their investment upon graduation but leave their contribution with the 
FFA to grow and serve new members. 

FFA members have an opportunity to develop an appreciation of 
human relationships and civic responsibilities by their activities in re- 
gional, state, and national organizations. Each of these organizations is 
staffed by the boys themselves. The school administrator, at whatever 
level he functions, operates as an adviser only. The effectiveness of the 
adviser, of course, is often in proportion to his ability to get the boys to 
assume the greater share of responsibility and to appeal to him only when 
a real need arises. 

In California, the maintenance of a strong Future Farmers of America 
program on the local, district, regional, and state level is accepted by 
school administrators as being of equal value with classroom and labora- 
tory work in science, economics, and mechanics. In many rural high 
schools, administrators look upon the Future Farmer chapter as the school 
activity most valuable and most nearly geared to the needs of the rural 
student. Future Farmer activities give support to the entire educational 
program. 


Civic RESPONSIBILITY 


The advantages of American institutions are constantly before the 
Future Farmers. The chapters frequently unite to correct unsatisfactory 
conditions, and many community-service functions of the FFA are 
directed toward such goals. 

The Framework states that it is necessary to “achieve skill with 
processes of group action. . . .” Future Farmers learn the values of group 
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action at an early age and learn how to turn group strength into action. 
For example, the 200 chapters in California operate more than 500 co- 
operative endeavors with an annual turnover of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. They learn to “develop criteria for making wise choice of 
action,” and each spring draw up a carefully planned and detailed pro- 
gram of work to guide their activities during the following school year. 

Learning to “work and play with others effectively” is basic with the 
Future Farmers. All the chapters in a county work on facilities for the 
county fair, on a purebred livestock sale, or an educational field day. 
Every chapter has a program of group recreation. The state association 
of 11,000 boys owns and is in the process of developing a fine forest camp 
in the high Sierra. 


Tuer VocaTIONAL AGRICULTURE I EACHER 


It is possible that the agriculture teachers of California spend less time 
discussing the Framework than other teacher groups. Several factors may 
contribute to this situation. The agriculture teacher has a year-round job. 
He is obligated to give eleven months of service to his community. More- 
over, his week-ends and holidays are just as likely to be full-time working 
days as not, since he may be required at any time to give assistance in 
problems that arise on home farms of students. His professional i improve- 
ment usually consists of learning more about the many important items 
of agricultural science and skill required in the remaining months of the 
year. The teacher endeavors to keep up with the swiftly moving tide of 
agricultural improvement, such as new machines, new sprays, new fer- 
tilizers, and new varieties of crops. To stand still in agriculture is to go 
backward. 

Although the average California agriculture teacher may not quote 
readily from the Framework, he is putting it into effect every day of the 
school year. His relationship with the entire farm family gives him an 
opportunity and responsibility for the shaping of good rural citizenship. 
This relationship goes far beyond the mere classroom contact with the 
boy. The key to his work is the supervised home-farming program, 
which develops responsibility in the boy and provides the basis for a 
meaningful and evaluative concept of economic efficiency. For the rural 
boy in California, “farm work makes the Framework work.” 


HOMEMAKING EDUCATION AND “THE FRAMEWORK” 
Prepared by the BUREAU OF HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


The major function of public education in California, as stated in the 
Framework, is “to make it possible for each learner to become more and 
more effective as a citizen in a democracy that is continuously changing, 
improving, and playing a significant role in the world scene.” Specific 
objectives of education in California have been listed in the Framework 
as a guide to the accomplishment of this general function. 

The program of homemaking education in California has major re- 
sponsibility for the accomplishment of many of these objectives. In ad- 
dition, responsibility is shared with other areas of the total education 
program for the accomplishment of many of the remaining objectives. 
In the material that follows, these objectives are listed and examples are 
given of specific procedures used by teachers of homemaking in con- 
ducting education programs that are effective in accomplishing these 
purposes. 


OBJECTIVES OF Civic RESPONSIBILITY 

In an effort to provide pupils in homemaking education with instruc- 
tion concerning the objectives of civic responsibility, as stated in the 
Framework, experiences are provided that aid the individual and the 
group to 

Understand local, state, national, and international social structures 

and social processes 

Achieve skill with processes of group action; in student self-govern- 

ing groups develop criteria for making wise choices of action... 

Accept honest differences of opinion 

Realize the importance of wise use of human and natural resources 


Be active, co-operating members of the world community . . .? 


In addition to classroom activities, homemaking education in California 
and throughout the nation makes an outstanding contribution toward 
meeting these objectives by sponsoring the activities of the Future Home- 
makers of America as an integral part of the homemaking education 
program. The eight specific purposes of this organization and the ways 
in which they are carried out are discussed in the material that follows.’ 


1A Framework for Public Education in California, prepared by the California Framework Com- 
mittee. Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XIX, No. 6, November, 1950, 


p. 4. 

2 Ibid., pp. 5-6, items I, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12. 

8 Indiana Handbook for Curriculum Planning in Homemaking. Bulletin No. 202. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Ben H. Watt, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1948. Pp. 140. 


[9] 
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1. To promote a growing appreciation of the joys and satisfactions of bome- 
making. Future Homemakers of America, through participation in planned ac- 
tivities related to the home, learn to appreciate the many joys and satisfactions of 
homemaking. As their appreciation grows deeper, their enthusiasm for home- 
making increases. Others, impressed by their enthusiasm, are influenced to strive 
for more joy and satisfaction in their own homes. 

2. To emphasize the importance of worthy home membership. Each FHA 
member has the opportunity to co-operate with others in the organization, and 
to achieve security by participation in making decisions within the group. This 
ability to co-operate and to make wise decisions can be carred over into the 
future homes of the members. Recognition of weaknesses and strengths as a 
member of a family and of a school group can help one to become a more 
worthy home member. 

3. To encourage democracy in home and community life. Future Home- 
makers of America strive to stimulate democratic living in their homes and 
community instead of merely talking about democracy. They want to make 
democracy live every day, wherever they are, and regardless of race, color, or 
creed. 

4. To work for good home and family life for all. The key word of this pur- 
pose is all. The members of Future Homemakers of America strive to improve 
their homes and provide enjoyment for all members of their family through 
sharing of responsibilities and pleasures. 


5. To promote international good will. Nearly everyone has been asked to 
contribute to less fortunate persons overseas in the hope of establishing a last- 
ing peace. Future Homemakers of America have extended their program to 
adopting a homemaking class in a foreign country, participating in the World 
Christmas Festival, and corresponding with pupils from another land. 


6. To foster the development of creative leadership in home and community 
life. Youth of today desire to be leaders and initiate activities related to home 
and community life. Such activities may be to plan and carry out a weekly 
family recreation night or to sponsor a community clean-up campaign. In de- 
veloping creative leadership, FHA strives to have a broad outlook on life. In 
his own way, each person develops leadership ability, regardless of offices held, 
for he may make contributions to the organization in a variety of ways. 


7. To provide wholesome individual and group recreation. This purpose helps 
to strengthen worthy home membership and to combat idleness and restless- 
ness. The organization of Future Homemakers of America provides opportuni- 
ties for, and guidance in, the selection of wholesome individual and group 
activities. 

8. To further interest in home economics. In conferences and various meet- 
ings, Future Homemakers of America have many opportunities to learn what 
values they can gain from home economics and also what contribution they can 
make to home economics. Through visiting a campus, having contact with spe- 
cialists in the field of home economics, or working with other FHA groups, mem- 
bers may develop further interest in the field of homemaking education. 


As the 1951-52 program of action of the Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica is being carried out during the year, the objectives of civic responsi- 
bility are accomplished, both by individuals and by groups, in the fol- 
lowing projects and activities.‘ 


«National Program of Work for 1951-52,’? Teen Times: Magazine for Future Homemakers of 
America, VII (October, 1951), 16-17. 
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PURPOSE III: To Encourace DeEMocracy IN HoME AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


Our Goal: 


Individual Projects 


1. Appreciate people of 
all races and creeds. 


2. Keep informed on cur- 
rent events. 


ww 


. Be a big sister to a new 
member of the chap- 
ter. 


4. Respect community 
property. 


4) 


. Know your local, 
county, and state offi- 
cials. 


PURPOSE V: To Promote INTERNATIONAL Goop WILL 


Our Goal: 


Individual Projects 


— 


. Study foreign customs. 


nN 


. Keep up with interna- 
tional news. 


. Send FHA magazine 
to foreign friends. 


w 


4. Write pen pals. 


Group Projects and 
Activities 


1. Make UN Flag. 


2. Volunteer services of 
the chapter to local 
Civil Defense authori- 
ties. 


3. Join in a community 
project. 


4. Help new students be- 
come acquainted at 
school. 


5. Conduct “Be Neigh- 
borly Week.” 


. Take care of children 
while mothers vote. 


nN 


Group Projects and 
Activities 
1. Adopt a foreign Home 
Economics class or 
purchase UNESCO 
Gift Coupons. 


2. Contribute to World 
Christmas Festival. 


3. Study and use the new 
United Nations Cook- 
book. 


4. Feature foreign rec- 
ipes on FHA bulletin 
boards. 


5. Appoint chapter inter- 
national good will 
committee. 


6. Have a food sale fea- 
turing foods typical of 
foreign countries. 


1. 


F. 


Learning new ways of practicing democracy 


Chapter Program Ideas 
Observe UN Day. 


. Talk by a city council 
member or county of- 
ficial. 


. Quiz on parliamentary 
procedure. 


. Discuss responsibilities 
and privileges of 
FHA’ers. 


. Outdoor flag cere- 
mony. 


. Question box—“Citi- 
zenship in the home.” 


Overcoming prejudices by increasing knowledge of people of other 
countries. 


Chapter Program Ideas 


International dinner 
with speakers from 
other countries. 


. Talks by exchange 
students. 


. Share letters received 
from foreign pen pals. 


. Observe Pan American 
Day. 


. Have study groups on 
UN and international 
affairs. 
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PURPOSE VI: To Foster THE DEVELOPMENT OF CREATIVE LEADERSHIP IN HOME 
AND CoMMUNITY LIFE 


Our Goal: Learning to be a leader 
Group Projects and 
Individual Projects Activities Chapter Program Ideas 

. Encourage group par- 1. Plan ways to recognize 1. Report of FHA Lead- 

ticipation. community leaders in ership Training Con- 
special chapter meet- ference. 
ings. 

. “If you care, you 2. Give each member a 2. Discussion on “What 
share”—practice giving chance to share in Is Leadership” from 
your ideas at chapter planning and in mak- material available from 
meetings. ing decisions. libraries, NEA, etc. 

. Teach a Sunday 3. Appoint a committee 3. Talk on “Understand- 
School class. to find out how each ing Ourselves,” by a 

girl can “shine” in a psychologist if possi- 
chapter program. ble. 

. Learn to lead games 4. Help organize a new 4. Give each member an 
and group singing. FHA chapter. opportunity to preside 

at a meeting. 

. Take active part on 5. Sponsor a Talent 
committees. Show. 


OBJECTIVES OF FULL REALIZATION OF INDIVIDUAL CAPACITIES 


The objectives of full realization of individual capacities motivate the 


establishment in homemaking classes of procedures that yield experiences 
which will assist the individual to 


Understand the essential facts concerning health and disease 

Protect his health and that of others 

Work to improve the health of the community 

Work to achieve poise and co-ordination in bodily movement 

Participate in a range of leisure time activities—physical, intellectual, 
and creative... 

Seek and enjoy beauty ... 

Develop a set of sound moral and spiritual values 

Utilize values as determiners of choices 

Arrive at appropriate decisions in specific situations as a result of 
critical thinking 

Formulate his purposes . . .5 


When consideration is given in homemaking classes to the accomplish- 


ment of these objectives, every attempt is made to recognize the basic 
need of each individual to feel he is normal and like others in his own age 
group. For the pupil who is overly sensitive to criticism, seclusive or 
shy, or overly responsive to flattery, high value must be placed on those 
of his personal assets that can be improved. The pupil is given an oppor- 
tunity in class to experience co-operative planning situations that will 


5 A Framework of Public Education in California, pp. 6-7, items II, 7-11, 13, 16-19. 
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carry over into social relations at home, in school, and in community 
functions. Analysis is carried out in the classroom of social situations in 
which individual behavior is significant. Pupils give demonstrations of 
proper social behavior in typical situations. Help is given to pupils in 
planning simple costumes that are attractive and suitable for the indi- 
vidual. All such experiences contribute to the accomplishment of the 
objectives of full realization of individual capacities. 

The basic need for good physical health is universally recognized. In all 
classes in homemaking education, attention is given to the importance of 
good health in units on foods, clothing, family and social relationships, 
child development, and home management, as well as in all other areas of 
study. Emphasis is placed on the importance to good health of correct 
food habits, adequate sleep, and freedom from emotional disturbances, 
all of which influence general physical condition. 


OsjEcTIVEs OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Homemaking classes provide experiences that contribute to the attain- 
ment of the objectives of human relationships. The individual and the 
group share experiences in which they learn to 


Place human relations first 

Enjoy a rich, sincere, and varied social life 

Work and play with others effectively 

Observe the amenities of social behavior 

Recognize the family as a basic social institution 

Conserve family ideals 

Exercise skill in homemaking 

Maintain democratic relationships in the family and in all other group 
situations 


Work to improve intergroup relationships . . .° 


One way in which individuals learn to apply principles of democratic 
living is by working together for the welfare of all and for the further 
development of each individual. A goal of teachers of homemaking 
education is to present the aspects of the homemaking program in such 
a way that pupils will have the opportunity to share in planning the work 
for the year, the unit, and the day. Pupils participate in the setting up of 
goals, selecting suitable learning experiences, and evaluating progress 
toward the goals. Through such experiences real learning evolves. 

As one activity in homemaking education, classes plan procedures to 
be followed in the preparation of family meals. After class planning in 
which over-all goals are formulated, smaller groups plan the menus and 
the ways in which the work of preparing meals might be divided within 
family-sized groups of pupils so that each can share the responsibility. 


® Ibid., p. 7, items III, 1-9. 
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Upon completion, such a project is evaluated through classroom discus- 
sion in which the group expresses opinions on how well its plans have 
worked. Suggestions from the class for improving ways of working 
together are discussed. 

Time limits within the school year, the physical facilities of some 
schools, and the variety of pupil interests do not permit other than 
exploratory experiences for many pupils in homemaking classes. There- 
fore, the home must also serve as a laboratory. Experiences carried on at 
home as an outgrowth of classroom activity are planned and evaluated 
by the pupil in co-operation with teacher and parents. Such experiences 
vary in scope according to the interest and ability of the pupil. Some 
involve simply the practicing and repeating at home of techniques 
learned in schools; others serve as means of developing greater skill. 
Each experience is designed to help pupils become happy, well-adjusted 
persons, capable of solving present and future problems of personal and 
family living, and of assuming their rightful share of home and com- 
munity responsibilities. 


OBJECTIVES OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 


Pupils in homemaking education learn to understand the objectives of 
economic efficiency by experiences that help each of them to 


Understand the satisfactions of good workmanship . . . 
Understand the requirements and opportunities for various jobs 
Select his occupation and prepare for it 

Maintain and improve his efficiency . . . 

Plan the economics of his own life 

Develop standards for guiding his expenditures 

Become an informed and skillful buyer . . .7 


The basic principles of management of human and material resources 
are integrated in all areas of homemaking instruction. In addition, a 
specific unit on money management in the home is taught, in which the 
basic underlying assumptions are as follows: 


1. The pupil shares family income; therefore he needs to be able to 
make a careful and honest appraisal of his personal goals in rela- 
tion to those of the family group. 


2. The pupil uses family resources to achieve personal goals; there- 
fore he should recognize how both family and income services 
can be managed to obtain desired results most effectively and 
economically, 


3. The pupil is wholly or in part dependent upon family income and 
consequently should share in both short-time and long-time plan- 
ning for its spending and saving. 

1 Ibid., p. 7, items IV, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10. 
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4. The pupil spends money and therefore needs guidance in making 
choices and in developing good buying techniques. 

5. The pupil observes family practices of household management 
and is influenced in formulating guides for future management 
of his own income; therefore, he needs to understand and to be 
able to use some of the common techniques useful in managing 
the family income. 


Purpose oF HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


The purpose of homemaking in the schools “is to help the individual 
live a more useful and satisfying personal, family, and community life.” 
More specifically, the objectives of homemaking education for all age 
groups are to help individuals to 

Become better citizens through understanding and assuming responsibilities and 

privileges as members of the family and of the community. 

Make more efficient use of available resources through wise planning of expendi- 

tures; through wise selection of food, clothing, housing, furnishings, and equip- 

ment; through learning how to save money by home production and preserva- 
tion of food, construction and repair of clothing, and care and repair of tools 
and equipment. 

Guide children wisely through understanding their physical and emotional needs. 

Acquire skills in managing a home and in performing necessary housekeeping 

duties. 

Establish a wholesome attitude toward other people through satisfying experi- 

ences with them and their families. 

Adjust to changes in their personal lives and in the social and economic order. 

Improve their health through an understanding of what constitutes good health 

and the practice of habits which contribute to it. 

Appreciate beauty which already exists in their environment and to make their 

homes, clothes, and food more attractive. 


Enjoy social activities through gaining assurance by participation in family and 
community recreation, hobbies, and other activities. 


Experience a sense of accomplishment through knowing how to work well, and 

through acquiring skills and interests that enable them to express creative 

ability.® 

With the accomplishment of these purposes, the objectives of the 
Framework as stated above are attained. And, as the Framework plays 
an important part in the thinking and planning of those responsible for 
all phases of homemaking education, it can give ever-increasing direction 
and inspiration. 


8 Homemaking Education in Secondary Schools of the United States, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Vocational Education Division, 1947. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


CREPE PAPER DECORATIONS IN SCHOOL BUSSES 
AS FIRE HAZARDS 

The State Fire Marshal’s Office requests attention by school adminis- 
trators to the fact that numerous reports have been received from fire 
chiefs in many localities stating that the large quantities of crepe-paper 
pom-poms which are carried in school busses by public school students 
riding to and from interschool athletic contests constitute a potential 
fire hazard. 

The Health and Safety Code! governs the use of decorative materials 
and flammable fabrics in schools or other places of public assembly and 
requires the State Fire Marshal to make and enforce regulations to pre- 
vent the use of inflammable fibers where they will constitute a fire hazard. 

Since one of the purposes of the instruction in fire prevention required 
by Education Code Sections 10091 to 10096 is “to promote an interest 
in preventing fires and the protection of lives and property,” it is appro- 
priate that school personnel and students take positive steps to eliminate 
hazardous conditions which might result in a bus full of pupils taking 
fire, with resultant tragic and needless loss of life. 

The Fire Marshal suggests one positive approach to the problem, 
namely that those responsible for the purchase and use of pom-poms and 
similar articles buy only those decorations that are constructed of flame- 
retardant materials. Further advice and assistance in this matter may be 
obtained from local fire chiefs or from the State Fire Marshal’s Office, 
921 Tenth Street, Sacramento 14, California. 


DIVISION OF STATE COLLEGES AND 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

JAMES C. STONE, Consultant in Teacher Education 

COMMITTEE ON THE PREPARATION AND CERTIFICATION 

OF NURSES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL SERVICE 
For some time the State Department of Education has been considering 

the advisability of appointing a committee to suggest revisions in the 
1 Health and Safety Code Sections 13119, 13120, 19810-19816. 
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requirements for the health and development credential as it pertains 
to the certification of school nurses. Action by the California State Board 
of Public Health in changing the requirements for the issuance of Public 
Health Nursing certificates in September, 1951 made imperative the 
appointment of this committee by the State Department of Education. 
This is because the present requirements for the health and development 
credential authorizing service as a school nurse are based upon the pos- 
session of a Public Health Nursing Certificate. 

On September 24, 1951, Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. 
Simpson appointed a state-wide committee to study the preparation and 
certification of nurses for public school service. The committee consists 
of four school administrators, six school nurses or supervisors of nursing 
service, two representatives from local departments of public health, 
four from educational institutions and seven representatives from various 
professional associations. Six consultants have been appointed to serve 
the committee—two from the State Department of Public Health and 
four from the State Department of Education. A list of the committee 
members and consultants appears at the end of this announcement. 

In his letter of instruction to the members of the committee on the 
preparation and certification of nurses for public school service, Super- 
intendent Simpson made the following statement: 


It is the view of the State Department of Education that before final 


requirements for credentials in the field of school nursing are deter- 
mined, it will be necessary to obtain factual answers to these questions: 


1. What are the functions which a school nurse performs in Cali- 
fornia’s public elementary and secondary schools? 

2. What qualifications (knowledge, skills, abilities, etc.) do school 
nurses need in order to perform their duties successfully? 

3. What training and/or experience most readily develop the kind 
of competence needed? 

4. How can we formulate credential requirements and institutional 
guidelines which will insure the development of the required 
degrees of competence? 

5. What data-gathering or job-analysis procedures will aid in secur- 
ing answers to these questions? 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PREPARATION AND 
CERTIFICATION OF NURSES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL SERVICE 


1. Marcaret Cree, Director of Nurses, Fresno Public Schools 

2. Ourvia Hunsincer, Supervisor of Health, Pittsburg Public Schools (Miss Hun- 
singer was also appointed by Harold Schoenfeld, Office of Alameda County 
Superintendent of Schools, President of the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, to represent that Association) 
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. Person from southern California to represent the California Teachers Association, 


to be selected by Arthur Corey, Executive Secretary: Mrs. Francisca GALIN- 
DEAUX, School Nurse, Salinas Union High School, Salinas 


. Person selected by Superintendent Selmer Berg to represent the Oakland Public 


Schools: Ctarre A. Witson, School Nurse, Oakland Public Schools 


. Person from southern California to represent the California Public Health Offi- 


cers Association: J. D. Askew, M.D., Health Department, City of San Diego, 
President of the Association 


. Lutu K. Wotr, Chairman, Department of Nursing, University of California, 


Los Angeles 


. Amy Mac Owan, Assistant Professor of Public Health Nursing, University of 


California, Berkeley 


. Mrs. Ferne D. Hoop, Co-ordinator of Elementary and Secondary Health Educa- 


tion, Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 


. Husert J. McCormick, Chairman, Division of Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation, Sacramento State College 


. Jay C. Exper, Dean of Instruction, San Jose State College 
. Bessie Amuss, Nurse, Alhambra City High School; and President, Los Angeles 


County Nurses Association 


. EvizapetH Keiiey, Professor of Health Education, Fresno State College; and 


Chairman, State Joint Committee on School Health 


. Atvin R. Leonarp, M.D., Director, San Diego County Health Department 
. Person to represent the San Diego City Schools, to be named by Superintendent 


Will C. Crawford: G. G. Wetueritt, M.D., Director of Health Education, San 
Diego Public Schools 


. ALBert F. Bequetrte, Superintendent of Schools, Placer County, Auburn 
. Person from northern California to represent the California School Superin- 


tendents Association, to be selected by President Bruce Miller, Superintendent 
of Ontario Public Schools: James G. Bunker, District Superintendent and princi- 
pal, Red Bluff High School District 

Person from northern California to represent the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, to be named by Mrs. Esther H. Walker, President: Mrs. WaLpRon 
Hyatt, Health Director, Samoa, Humboldt County 


. Person from southern California to represent the American School Health Asso- 


ciation, California Division: Lypa M. Smitey, Supervisor of Nursing Services, 
Redlands Elementary Schools, President of the Division 

Person from southern California to represent the California Association of Sec- 
ondary School Administrators, to be selected by President W. Bruce Kirkpatrick, 
Principal of John Marshall Senior High School, Los Angeles: A. GERALD OcBorNn, 
Principal, Burbank Senior High School 


. Person from northern California to represent the California Association of Ele- 


mentary School Administrators, to be selected by President John L. Horning, 
Principal, Cragmont Elementary School, Berkeley: ALBert J. SESsAREGO, Principal, 
William Land Elementary School, Sacramento 


. Eunice Lamona, Supervisor of School Nursing, Los Angeles Public Schools; and 


President, California School Nurses Association 


. Viotet L. Sosers, Assistant Director and Advisor to Public Health Nurse Sec- 


tion, California State Nurses Association, 185 Post Street, San Francisco 
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CONSULTANTS TO THE COMMITTEE 
Rena Harte, Chief, Bureau of Public Health Nursing, State Department of Public 
Health, San Francisco 


Freperic Kriete, M.D., Assistant Chief, Division of Preventive Medical Services, State 
Department of Public Health, San Francisco 


Mrs. RutH Epmanps, Consultant in Elementary Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation 


F VERNE S. LANprETH, Chief of Bureau of Health Education, Physical Education, and 
| Recreation, State Department of Education 


Herscuet S. Morean, Credential Technician, Credentials Office, State Department of 
| Education 
James C. Stone, Consultant in Teacher Education, State Department of Education 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL PLANNING OFFICE 
CHARLES BURSCH, Assistant Division Chief 


QUALITY IN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Under the current stress of urgent need for a very great number of 
classrooms and the difficulties of financing and providing building mate- 
rials for those classrooms, substandard temporary construction appeals 
to some as an easy and quick way out. 

In a chapter on “School Buildings” in the forthcoming report on the 
Buffalo School Survey, W. K. Wilson of the New York State Education 
Department emphasizes the need for quality and appropriateness, as well 
as for quantity, in school construction. The view expressed by Dr. Wilson 
in the following statement is one which the State Allocation Board and 
the State Department of Education are following in the administration 
of California’s programs of state aid and state loans for school construc- 
tion. 


DOES IT MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE? * 


Much has been said about finding enough space but little has been said about the 
i kind of space or quality of the space that should be provided. 

| Does it really make any difference what kind of buildings the children of America 
are “educated” in, so long as they have seats to sit in and roofs to cover them? 

Can American cities talk bravely of slum clearance of residential housing for the 
sake of social betterment—and continue to foster the slums of educational housing 
that are all too prevalent in those cities? 

Does it make any difference in the fight against juvenile delinquency whether 
school buildings are drab and ugly, or attractive; whether they are hemmed in by 
factories, slums and businesses of questionable character, or located on sites of sev- 
eral acres of well-developed grounds, with landscaping of trees and shrubbery around 
the boundaries to shut out the unattractive environment? 


1 New York State Education Department, Bulletin to the Schools, October, 1951. 
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Does it make any difference in the fight against crime, poverty and immorality 
whether the toilets in school buildings are located in dark basements, sometimes two 
or three stories away from the classrooms; whether there is an attractive playground 
as a part of the school site where boys and girls can learn the rules of fair play under 
the guidance of good teachers; whether there are clean gymnasiums for indoor play 
and recreation, attractive assembly rooms for dramatics, music and other group ac- 
tivities; well-stocked libraries to encourage reading and the appreciation of good 
literature? 

And finally, does it make any difference in the learning processes themselves 
whether the classrooms are dingy, poorly lighted, poorly decorated without color 
or attractive pictures, poorly equipped with fixed seats, no storage, little or no display 
space for children’s work? 

These questions may be summarized: Will the majority of American children 
grow up into good, clean, healthy, well-balanced, thinking citizens regardless of their 
childhood environment in the home and in the school? 

If the answers to these questions are negative, then the entire problem of school 
housing is relatively simple: any kind of space in any kind of building in any kind 
of environment. But if the answers are positive, and the city officials, the civic 
leaders and the citizens themselves are interested sincerely in building a public school 
system whose chief aim is to aid in the development of worth-while citizens, then 
Buffalo as well as many other American communities has a monumental project 
ahead of it. 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 
ADDITIONS TO LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


New Books 
The following books have been added to the official state list of high 
school textbooks since publication of the November, 1951, issue of Cali- 


fornia Schools. 


BUSINESS SUBJECTS Prices 


Business Arithmetic New Exchange 


McMackin, Marsh & Baten, The Arithmetic of Better Business 
(oy | <= Ginn $2.08 $1.95 


Salesmanship, Merchandising, and Retailing 
Robinson & Robinson, Successful Retail Salesmanship, second edi- 
tion (1950) Prentice 3.20 eat 


GUIDANCE, ORIENTATION, AND PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Bailard & Strang, Ways to Improve Your Personality 
(1951) _. McGraw __ 1.92 atts 


Shacter, Jenkins & Bauer, Into Your Teens (1951)... Scott 1.54 1.44 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 
Kilander, Nutrition for Health (1951) McGraw 2.40 sills 
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HOMEMAKING 


Home Management and Family Living 
McDermott & Nicholas, Homemaking for Teen-Agers 


(1951) _Bennett 
Interior Decorating 
Austin & Parvis, Furnishing Your Home (1951) ~~. Houghton 


MATHEMATICS 
Arithmetic and General Mathematics 


Betz & Others, Everyday General Mathematics, Book Two 
00) ) __— __........Ginn 


Durell, Hagaman & Smith, Arithmetic for Today (1951) Merrill 
[Grade 7] _... 


[Grade 8] -....... 
MUSIC 
Harmony 
Murphy & Stringham, Creative Harmony and Musicianship: An In- 
troduction to the Structure of Music (1951). Prentice 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING 
Automotive Mechanics 
Ashburn, Automotive Trouble Shooting and Maintenance 


(1950) _... ssigsciansieaPulbaiscstos lee cull apiccaleai cca 
Foundry Work 
Doe, Foundry Work (1951) ___Wiley 
Metal Work 
Smith, Etching, Spinning, Raising and Tooling Metal, revised edi- 
tion (1951) McKnight 
Photography 
Marshall, Photography for Teen-Agers (1951)... Prentice 
REvIsED EpITIoNs 
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Prices 
New Exchange 
SX | 
2.10 $1.98 
2.08 1.85 
45 42 
45 42 


aa ii 


2.88 a 


1.41 aie 


1.00 eile 


1.76 poner 


The following revised editions have been placed on the official state 
list of high school textbooks since publication of the November, 1951, 
issue of California Schools, to replace editions previously listed. 


ENGLISH 
Stoddard, Bailey & McPherson, Junior English Three 
(1951) American 
FRENCH 
Sauzé, Nouveau Cours Pratique de Frangais pour Commengants 
(1949) Winston 
MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic and General Mathematics 


Marino & Fawcett, Mathematics for Today, enlarged edition 
(1951) Merrill 


Van Tuyl, Mathematics at Work (1951) American 


$1.92 $1.80 


2.24 2.18 
1.85 1.74 
1.66 1.56 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 

California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education: Consisting of the 
Rules and Regulations of the State Board of Education, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, State Director of Education, Teachers Retire- 
ment Board, and the Board of Governors of the California Maritime 
Academy. Reprinted from California Administrative Code and Cali- 
fornia Administrative Register. Sacramento 14: California State De- 
partment of Education, 1951. Pp. 288. 


This edition of Title 5 replaces the first edition distributed by the State 
Department of Education in 1946 and all of the supplements supplied 
from time to time during the intervening years. The new edition con- 
tains the rules in force on August 16, 1951, incorporating the changes 
filed with the Secretary of State to and including those printed in Admin- 
istrative Register 25, No. 3. 

The 1946 edition and its supplements are no longer to be regarded as 
representative of the current Title 5, except for those pages which bear 
the same register numbers as those in the 1951 edition. Text of rules has 
been added, deleted, or amended, sometimes requiring change in page 
arrangement of the remaining text. Certain pages have been changed to 
include revisions or additions in the editors’ notes which show the author- 
ity under which rules were enacted and the sequence of subsequent 
changes. Other pages have been renumbered, a subject index has been 
added, and new prefatory pages have been included by the Division of 
Administrative Procedure to provide a description of the entire Admin- 
istrative Code and instructions for finding and using its various parts. 
No supplements were reprinted to show the changes made in the period 
from April 15 to August 16, 1951, and it will therefore be impossible to 
bring the old edition into line with the new. 

Copies of the 1951 edition of Title 5 have been furnished without 
charge to county, city, and district superintendents of schools; to high 
school and junior college principals in districts not employing superin- 
tendents; to curriculum libraries and professional libraries in public school 
systems; to presidents of state colleges and to state college libraries; and 
to a small selected list of other educational institutions, libraries, and pro- 
fessional organizations. Requests for additional copies for reference use 
by central staff members in district and county offices, or by officials in 
state colleges, should be placed through superintendents of schools and 
college presidents. Budgetary limitations prevent the furnishing of free 
copies to individual schools, principals, and supervisory personnel. The 
price of the 1951 edition is fifty cents ($0.50) plus sales tax. 

Changes in rules and regulations made after August 16, 1951, will be 
reprinted from the Administrative Register and made available in loose- 
leaf form for insertion in this edition of Title 5 so that it may be kept 
up-to-date. Such supplements ‘will be issued about four times each year. 
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Special Education Newsletter, Volume I, Number 1 (October, 1951). 
Prepared by the Bureau of Special Education. Sacramento 14: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 1951. Pp. 12. 


The first issue of a series of newsletters prepared by the Bureau of Spe- 
cial Education and published by the Department was recently sent to 
some 5,000 school people in California. The Newsletter contains news 
of interest to anyone concerned with the education and welfare of excep- 
tional children, that is, those who are deaf, hard of hearing, blind, par- 
tially sighted, orthopedically handicapped, cerebral palsied, mentally 
retarded, epileptic, emotionally maladjusted, of low vitality, defective in 
speech, or mentally gifted. 

Distribution of subsequent issues will be restricted to 3,000 copies. 
These issues will be mailed automatically to county, city, and district 
superintendents of schools and to teachers’ professional libraries. Prin- 
cipals, supervisors, teachers, parents, or others interested in receiving the 
Special Education Newsletter may have their names placed on the mailing 
list. In this way a list can be developed of people who have a real interest 
in the problems of special education. Requests for copies may be ad- 
dressed to the Bureau of Textbooks and Publications, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento 14, California. 


~ INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


ALFRED E. LENTZ, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the decisions and opinions reported, the items have the limita- 
tions inherent in all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete 
text of a decision or opinion and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice 
before taking any action based thereon.] 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINIONS 


Exemption of California State Polytechnic College From Law 
Relating to Dismissal of State College Employees 


The enactment in 1945 of Education Code Section 20655 (Statutes 
1945, Chapter 1290), providing that the California Polytechnic School 
(now the California State Polytechnic College) shall be governed by the 
laws relating to State colleges insofar as applicable, did not abrogate 
Education Code Section 20394.11 as enacted in 1943 (Statutes 1943, Chap- 
ter 1032), which makes the provisions of Article 3.5 (Sections 20391 
et seq.) of Chapter 2 of Division 10 of the Education Code, relating to 
the dismissal of State college employees, not applicable to the California 
Polytechnic School. (AGO 51-144; 18 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 206.) 


Required Qualifications of Physicians Employed by 
School Districts for Examination of Pupils for Accident 
Insurance or Hospital and Medical Service 


A physician employed by a school district for the purpose of examining 
pupils in connection with the purchase of accident insurance or hospital 
and medical services for pupils of the district under Education Code 
Sections 16423 and 16424 is required, under Education Code Sections 
13031 and 16443, to hold a health and development certificate issued 
under Education Code Sections 12041 et seq. authorizing him to serve the 
district as a physician. (AGO 51-217; 18 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 249.) 


Selection of High School Site for Newly Formed Unified School 
District Formed Under Chapter 16, Division 2, Education Code 


The selection of a site for the high school of a newly formed unified 
school district formed under Chapter 16 (Sections 4871 et seq.) of Divi- 
sion 2 of the Education Code is, because of Education Code Sections 
4991 and 4602, controlled by Education Code Sections 18471-18474. 
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The governing board of such a unified school district may not, under 
Education Code Section 18471, select the site until money for the pur- 
chase of the site has been provided and deposited in the county treasury; 
nor can the board, because of Education Code Section 4932, proceed with 
the selection of a site until the effective date of the formation of the 
district for all purposes. The selection of a site prior to such time is 
premature, ineffective, and void. 

If the members of the governing board of the unified school district do 
not unanimously agree upon a site, then, under Education Code Sections 
18472 and 18474, each member of the board desiring to do so, may sub- 
mit his first choice of site to the county superintendent of schools and 
only such sites may be voted upon at the election to be called by the 
county superintendent of schools under Education Code Sections 18473 
et seq. (AGO 51-199; 18 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 181.) 


Return to State of Liquidated Damages Received by District 
From Contractor on State-Aided Building Project 


Where a school district has received state school building aid under 
the provisions of Chapter 1.5 (Sections 5021-5034.1) of Division 2 of the 
Education Code for the entire cost of a building project and the district 
has received, under the terms of the contract entered into by it for the 
construction of the building, certain “liquidated damages” from the con- 
tractor, the sum received as “liquidated damages” is in effect in excess 
of the final cost of the project and should be returned to the State in 
accordance with Education Code Section 5032. (AGO 51-6; 18 Ops. 
Cal. Atty. Gen. 187.) 


Compensation of Teachers in Military 
Reserves Called to Active Duty 


A teacher who had had military service during World War II, who 
was a member of a federal military reserve, and who more than 30 days 
prior to the effective date (July 17, 1951) of the 1951 act (Chapter 1561) 
amending Military and Veterans Code Section 395, was on ordered active 
military duty for 21 months, may not count prior service in another 
school district in computing the year of service in a school district re- 
quired by Military and Veterans Code Section 395 as a condition to 
receiving the compensation provided for therein. 

The teacher may, however, count his World War II service in com- 
puting such year of service under Military and Veterans Code Sec- 
tion 395. : 

The provision in Military and Veterans Code Section 389(a) added by 
said Chapter 1561, Statutes of 1951, limiting the right of members of 
federal military reserves employed by a public agency, including a school 
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district, to count military service in World War II as part of the required 
year of service in a public agency for the purposes of Military and Vet- 
erans Code Section 395 to reservists called to active duty for not more 
than 180 days, was not applicable to the teacher. The declaration of the 
chapter that except for Military and Veterans Code Section 395.02(c) 
the act is a declaration of existing law and not a change in the law, was not 
applicable to the teacher, since he had acquired a vested right to the 
compensation provided by Military and Veterans Code Section 395 by 
having been on ordered military duty for the 30 days required prior to 
its amendment in 1951. (AGO 51-50; 18 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 178.) 


Powers and Duties of School Districts Regarding Permitted 
Preferences to California Manufacturers of Supplies 


A school district is a public body within the meaning of Government 
Code Section 4334 which authorizes public agencies to contract with a 
California manufacturer of supplies (as defined in the section) for the 
furnishing of supplies if the bid of such California manufacturer does not 
exceed by 5 per cent the lowest bid by an out-of-state manufacturer. 
Compliance with the section is optional with a public agency and it is 
immaterial whether the district is spending local funds or state funds or 
a combination of both. In awarding a contract for the construction of a 
school building, the school district is under no obligation to assure that 
the benefits of Government Code Section 4334 are extended to sub- 
contractors at the time a contract is awarded to the prime contractor for 
the construction of a school building, nor do Government Code Sections 
4102 and 4104 give it the authority, before or after the awarding of the 
prime contract, to substitute a subcontractor eligible to the benefits of the 
section for one who is not. The school district may, however, in the gen- 
eral conditions established by it with respect to the receipt of bids state 
that preference will be given to bids showing that subcontractors will use 
supplies manufactured in California where the bid or quotation of such 
subcontractor is not more than 5 per cent higher than the lowest bid or 
quotation of an out-of-state subcontractor. 

In any event where price, fitness, and quality are equal, then the school 
district must give preference to supplies grown, manufactured, or pro- 
duced in California, as provided by Government Code Section 4331. 
(AGO 51-208; 18 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 185.) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


ADOPTION OF REGULATIONS BY SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Reports for Out-of-State Transportation. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction adopted an emergency regulation relating to transpor- 
tation provided by school districts, adding Section 1297 to Title 5 of the 
California Administrative Code to read as follows (effective November 
28, 1951): 

1297.. Reports for Out-of-State Transportation. Any school district which trans- 
ports graduating twelfth grade pupils attending the schools of the district, or teachers 
or other employees of the district to and from other states as authorized by Educa- 
tion Code Section 16271.2 shall report to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in a manner prescribed by him: (a) The number of buses used with identification 


for each, (b) the original cost of each bus, (c) the miles traveled by each bus during 
the school year, and (d) the general route including destination of each bus on trips 


to and from other states. 


ADOPTION OF REGULATIONS BY 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


Elections for Student Body Membership Fees in State Colleges. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, acting in his capacity of Director 
of Education, adopted regulations relating to elections regarding state 
college student body organization membership fees, adopting them as 
emergency regulations. The text of the regulations, embodied in Article 
1.5 added to Group 3, Subchapter 4, Chapter 1, Title 5 (Sections 927.1 to 
927.12, inclusive) of the California Administrative Code, reads as follows 
(effective December 12, 1951): 


Article 1.5. Elections for Student Body Organization 
Membership Fees 


927.1. Scope of Article. This article implements Education Code Sections 20345.5, 
20345.6, and 20345.7. 


927.2. Calling of Election. The president of a State college in which a student 
body organization has been established may call an election, which shall be called, 
held, and conducted pursuant to this article, to determine whether the Director of 
Education shall fix a student body membership fee which shall be required of all 
regular students attending the State college. 


927.3. Notice. The election shall be called by posting notices in three public 
places on the campus of the college at least two weeks before the election and by 
publishing the notice once a week for two weeks in the campus newspaper pub- 
lished by the student body organization, if there be such a newspaper. The notice 
shall set forth the time and place of the election, the purpose of the election, the loca- 
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tion of the polls, and the hours during which the polls will be open. If more than 
one polling place is established, the notice shall also designate the group eligible to 
vote at each polling place. 


927.4. Polling Places—General. The president of the college shall fix the number 
of polling places. If more than one polling place is established, the regular students 
of the college shall be divided into as many groups alphabetically, according to their 
surnames, as there are polling places, and each group shall be required to vote at 
the polling place assigned to it. 


927.5. Polling Places—California State Polytechnic College. In the case of the 
California State Polytechnic College, at least one polling place shall be established 
on the San Luis Obispo campus and at least one polling place on the Voorhis Unit 
campus. 


927.6. Conduct. The election shall be held on the campus of the college and may 
be held on any day during the regular academic year the college is in session except 
Saturday and Sunday. The polls shall be open from not later than 8 a.m. to at least 
4 p.m. Only regular students of the college shall be entitled to vote at the election. 

No electioneering shall be carried on by signs or otherwise within 100 feet of any 
polling place. 


927.7. Supervision. Such election shall be held and conducted under the direct 
supervision of such members of the faculty of the college as the president shall desig- 
nate. Voting shall be by secret ballot. 

At least one faculty member shall be present at each of the polls during the time 
the polls are open and during the time the votes are counted. Such faculty member 
or members shall supervise the conduct of the election at the polling place. 


927.8. Ballot. The ballot used at such election shall be in the following form: 
“Shall the Director of Education fix a membership fee in the student body 


organization of _.... State College which shall be required of all regular 
(insert name) 
students enrolled in the State College? nee Mo... a 


(The voter shall mark a cross after the answer he desires to give.)” 


Only one ballot shall be allowed each eligible voter. If a voter marks a ballot in 
error, he may return such ballot and receive another. 


927.9. Results. Immediately after the closing of the polls, the ballots cast at each 
polling place shall be counted by, or under the direction of, the faculty member or 
members assigned to such polling place. The number of “Yes” votes and the number 
of “No” votes cast at the polling place shall be certified to the president of the col- 
lege by a faculty member assigned to the polling place. The president of the college 
shall total the votes and certify the result of the election to the Director of Edu- 
cation. 


927.10. Fixing of Fees. If two-thirds of the votes cast at the election are “Yes” 
votes, the Director of Education shall fix the membership fee to be required of all 
regular students attending the college and shall notify the president of the college 
of the fee fixed. 


927.11. Collection of Fees. The required membership fee shall, pursuant to Edu- 
cation Code Section 20345.6, be collected by the college at the time of each registra- 
tion thereafter of a regular student unless the student chooses to work off the amount 
of the fee as provided by Education Code Section 20345.5. Fees so collected shall be 
deposited with the business manager of the college and transmitted by him to the 
treasurer of the student body organization. 
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927.12. Referendum. The required membership fee shall be subject to referen- 
dum as provided in Education Code Section 20345.5. The referendum election shall 
be called, held, and conducted, and the results thereof certified in the same manner as 
the election at which the required membership fee was authorized. 


FIRST ANNUAL MIDYEAR CONFERENCE 
ON GOOD TEACHING 


The California Teachers Association, Southern Section, announces the 
holding of the First Annual Midyear Conference on Good Teaching, 
which it is sponsoring in recognition of the responsibility of professional 
organizations to their members in matters of welfare and in the improve- 
ment of the level of professional competence. The conference will be held 
at the University of Southern California, Friday and Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 1 and 2. 

Cosponsors of the conference are the National Education Association, 
the California State Department of Education, and the following groups 
affiliated with the California Teachers Association: California Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators; California Association for Childhood Education; 
California Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
California Council for Adult Education; California Elementary School 
Administrators Association; California Home Economics Association; 
California Industrial Education Association; California State Junior Col- 
lege Association; California School Supervisors Association; and School 
Library Association of California. 

Attendance at the conference is being limited to a quota comparable to 
Southern Section Council representative from each local area, in addition 
to representatives from each cosponsoring organization. 

The four areas of discussion at the sessions will be “Good Teaching— 
For What?”; “Good Teaching Is Realistic”; “Good Teaching Is Related 
to Human Needs”; and ‘““Good Teaching Develops an Appreciation of the 
Uniqueness of the American Heritage.” Keynote speakers for these dis- 
cussions will be, respectively, Edwin A. Lee, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Los Angeles; Helen Heffernan, Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Instruction in charge of Elementary Education, 
State Department of Education; George V. Sheviakov, Lecturer in 
Psychology, San Francisco State College; and Alexander J. Stoddard, 
City Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 

A printed summary of the conference, including brief descriptions of 
good teaching practices reported by southern California schools, will be 
published and sold at cost to nondelegates. 

Details regarding program and arrangements are being sent to the 
leaders of the local organizations and to the school administrators who 
are co-operating in the selection of delegates. 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


A calendar of educational meetings and events for the school year 
1951-52 is maintained in the office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The principal list of events is published in the September issue 
of California Schools each year, and corrections or additions are printed 
from time to time in these pages. The following events were scheduled 
recently. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS, 1951-52 
April 5-6 School Library Association of California, An- Claremont Hotel, 


nual Meeting Berkeley 
May 1-3 California Council on Teacher Education, Mar Monte Hotel, 
Spring Meeting Santa Barbara 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOANS IN SIGHT CONSERVATION 


The Delta Gamma Fraternity has an annual scholarship fund and an 
interest-free loan fund from which scholarship awards and loans are avail- 
ble to those intending to become (1) orthoptic technicians, (2) teachers 
of partially seeing children, or (3) specialists for blind preschool children. 
Anyone wishing to specialize in one of these fields may be eligible for 
assistance, the amount awarded in each case to be determined by the 
particular need and the costs involved. 

Applications for scholarships should be filed four months prior to the 
start of the desired course. Applicants with basic preparation in teaching, 
nursing, social work, nursery education, or related fields are eligible to 
apply. Applicants wishing to enroll in class (1) may write to Mrs. Arthur 
F. Brookman, 420 Bradway Blvd., Birmingham, Michigan, for training 
in class (2) or (3), applicants may write to Mrs. H. V. Draheim, 19641 
Coral Gables, Route 3, Birmingham, Michigan. 

Candidates are selected with the advice of a professional committee 
which includes two Californians among its members: Berthold Lowen- 
feld, Superintendent, California School for the Blind, Berkeley; and Lil- 
lian Ray Titcomb, M.D., President Emeritus of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Nursery School for Visually Handicapped Children, Los Angeles. 


CALIFORNIAN HONORED 


William R. Blackler, Chief of the Bureau of Business Education, was 
elected Vice President for Business Education of the American Voca- 
tional Association at its recent convention in Minneapolis. The Associa- 
tion has a membership of 33,000 and is the second largest educational asso- 
ciation in the nation. 

California’s program of business education is one of the largest in the 
United States, reporting over 500,000 student enrollments in 1951. Of 
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these, 70,000 students were business men and women in distributive occu- 
pations, which ranks California first in this field of business education. 

Dr. Blackler has been a member of the staff of the California State 
Department of Education for more than 13 years, having been appointed 
to his present position in 1948, succeeding Ira W. Kibby, retired. Dr. 
Blackler is a graduate of New York University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He has taught at the University of Nevada, City 
College of New York, and the University of California, and has had exten- 
sive business experience. His responsibility as Vice President will be to 
serve as consultant for the advancement of business education throughout 
the country. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN CALIFORNIA 


The County Supervisors Association of California has recently issued 
a 144-page publication entitled County Government in California. The 
volume was compiled for the use of county officials, administrators, and 
employees, as well as teachers, students, and other citizens interested in 
the forms of county government found in California. The contents in- 
cludes consideration of the origin, history, organization, officers, and 
charter provisions for county government. Sections are provided deal- 
ing with county revenues and expenditures, public health services, public 
works, fire protection, welfare services, the work of the sheriff’s office, 
the administration of justice, and the many other services provided by 
county government, including special districts. The purpose has been to 
provide factual, up-to-date material, based on the legal provisions con- 
trolling county affairs but written in a nonlegal, interesting style. 

A limited number of paper bound copies are available from the office 
of County Supervisors Association of California, 400 Forum Building, 
Sacramento 14, California, at $1.55 each, including sales tax. Discount 
will be allowed on orders of 10 or more. 


SEARCHING FOR TALENT IN SCIENCE 


The closing date for entries in the Eleventh Annual Science Talent 
Search being conducted by Science Clubs of America was December 27, 
1951. From the 300 top-ranking contestants, forty will be selected for 
invitations and all-expense round trips to the Science Talent Institute in 
Washington, February 28 to March 3, 1952. Ten of the forty will be 
selected for scholarships ranging from $100 to $700 a year. Detailed in- 
formation on participation in this annual program is available on request 
to Watson Davis, Director, Science Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Four of the 40 boys and girls who won trips to Washington in the 
Tenth Annual Science Talent Search (1950-51) were Californians. Titles 
of their reports follow: 

“A Study of Canned Dog Foods in the Feeding of Rats,” by Derrell Lynn Cham- 

bers, age 16, Paso Robles High School, Paso Robles 


“Glacial Evidence in the Kings-Kern Divide Area of the Sierra Nevada,” by 
Carol Lynne DeDecker, age 17, Owens Valley High School, Independence 


“The Reduction of the Grain Effect in Photographic Emulsions by the Use of 
Dyes,” by Donald Bruce Johnson, age 17, El Cerrito High School, El Cerrito 

“A Study of the Pacific Pond Turtle.” by Katherine May Lyser, age 17, Aca- 
lanes Union High School, Lafayette 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Batuurst, Errie G., and Fransetu, JANE. Modern Ways in One- and Two-Teacher 
Schools. Bulletin 1951, No. 18. Washington 25: Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, 1951. Pp. vi + 48. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE READING CONFERENCE. Sixteenth Yearbook, 1951. Conference 
Theme: “Mass Communication—A Reading Process.” Jointly sponsored by Clare- 
mont College and Alpha Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. Claremont, California: 
Claremont College Curriculum Laboratory, 1951. Pp. vi + 130. 


Elementary-School Libraries Today. Thirtieth Yearbook. The National Elementary 
Principal, Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, Vol. XX XI, No. 1, September, 1951. Washington: Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1951. Pp. 416. 


FisHer, Herpert L. “Facts for You: A Study on Annual Reports.” Tampa, Florida: 
The Author (Box 1259), 1951. Pp. 11 (mimeographed). 


General Electricity Shop Work Manual. Based on the Course of Study in Industrial 
Arts, Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine. Brooklyn 2, N. Y.: Board of Education of 
the City of New York (110 Livingston St.), 1951. Pp. viii + 116. 


Harpinc, Lowry W. Anthology in Educology. Being the First Report from the 
Archives of the Association for Preservation of Humor in Educological Workers 
(APHEW), by the Curator, Lowry W. Harding. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Co., 1951. Pp. xvi + 78 (reproduced from typewritten copy). 


Health in Schools. Twentieth Yearbook of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Washington 6: American Association of School Administrators (1201 
Sitxeenth St., N.W.), 1951 (revised edition of Eleventh Yearbook, 1942). Pp. 478. 


Irwin, Lestie W. The Curriculum in Health and Physical Education. St. Louis, Mis- 
souri: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1951 (second edition). Pp. 382. 


McCartuy, RayMonp G. Facts About Alcohol. Life Adjustment Booklet. Chicago 
10: Science Research Associates, Inc. (57 W. Grand Ave.), 1951. Pp. 48. 


Opportunities for Education in the Next Decade. Compiled and edited by E. T. 
McSwain and Jack R. Cuitpress. Vol. XIV, Proceedings of the Co-operative Con- 
ference for Administrative Officers of Public and Private Schools, Northwestern 
University and University of Chicago, July 9-13, 1951. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. vi + 112. 


Promoting Growth toward Maturity in Interpreting What Is Read. Compiled and 
edited by WittiaM S. Gray. Proceedings of the Annual Conference on Reading 
held at the University of Chicago, 1951, Volume XIII. Supplementary Educational 
Monograph Number 74, November 1951, published in conjunction with The School 
Review and The Elementary School Journal. Chicago 37: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 264. 


Saucier, W. A. Theory and Practice in the Elementary School. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951 (revised edition). Pp. x + 516. 
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TipyMan, Wirarp F., and Butterrietp, MarGuerite. Teaching the Language Arts. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. x + 434. 


Vues, N. E. School Fire Safety. Bulletin 1951, No. 13. Washington 25: Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, 1951. Pp. vi + 58. 


Weitzman, Etuis. Guiding Children’s Social Growth. Better Living Series. Illus- 
trated by Yoshiko Ozone. Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, Inc. (57 W. 
Grand Ave.), 1951. Pp. 48. 

Witty, Paut, and Bricker, Harry. You Can Read Better. Junior Life Adjustment 
Booklet. Sketches by Lucy Ozone. Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, Inc. 
(57 W. Grand Ave.), 1951. Pp. 40. $0.40, 3 for $1.00. 
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